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Abstract 

The purpose of the present study was to compare the speech act of offering advice as realized by Iranian EFL 
learners and English native speakers. The study, more specifically, attempted to find out whether there was any 
pragmatic transfer from Persian (LI) among Iranian EFL learners while offering advice in English. It also 
examined whether Iranian EFL learners’ perception of directness/indirectness in the realization of offering advice 
develops as a result of proficiency development. In order to achieve the objectives, a Discourse Completion Test 
(DCT) was used to collect the speech act of offering advice from among Iranian EFL learners and native English 
speakers. The findings indicated that Iranian EFL learners were not as balanced as native English speakers in the 
use of indirect use of offering advice. It was also observed that Iranian EFL learners had not acquired the 
pragmatic competence to offer native-like advice with regard to social power and social distance between 
interlocutors. The result also revealed that Iranian EFL learners and the native English speakers favored a 
number of similar strategies for the realization of offering advice, though there were differences in terms of 
frequency use of the speech acts of offering advice. Thus, this study showed evidence of pragmatics transfer. 

Keywords: Iranian EFL learners, cross-cultural studies, pragmatics, offering advice, transfer, directness 
1. Introduction 

1.1 Background to the Study 

Throughout the English language teaching history, the successful language use has been regarded as an 
important principle and the use of Communicative Language Teaching (CLT) was an attempt to foster the 
successful language use (Hymes, 1971). Thus, the accuracy of language use has gained momentum in second 
language acquisition. When Hymes (1971) proposed the concept of “communicative competence”, i.e., the 
speaker’s knowledge of both linguistic and socio-cultural rules in spoken language, the style of both second 
language teaching and learning underwent a change of focus from grammatical competence to communicative 
competence. 

According to Hymes’ theory, the aim of language instruction is to teach learners not only to use language 
accurately but also to use it appropriately. There are four types of knowledge including feasibility, attest ability, 
possibility as well as appropriateness, which are all integral parts of communicative competence. Therefore, 
pragmatic competence, which has been defined as “the speaker’s knowledge and use of rules of appropriateness 
and politeness, which dictate the way the speaker will understand and formulate speech acts” (Koike, 1989, p. 
279), makes an essential component of Hymes’ conceptual model. Undeniably, language learners who wish to 
become communicatively competent, not only need to have knowledge of lexicon and grammar, which are 
“important.. .but not sufficient” (Olshtain & Cohen, 1991, p. 154), but also to acquire knowledge of “the social 
and contextual factors underlying the English language” (Uso-Juan & Martinez-Flor, 2008, p. 349); the 
knowledge is of great significance in inter-cultural communication (White, 1993). 

Research into the field of second language acquisition (SLA) indicated that the learners’ native language plays an 
influential role in learning a second/foreign language. In this regard both positive transfer (facilitation) and 
negative transfer (interference) may play a role. According to Kasper (1992), two types of negative pragmatic 
transfer (pragmatic linguistic transfer and socio-pragmatic transfer) might interfere with communication. The 
negative pragmatic linguistic transfer is taken into account as the influences of first language pragmatics on 
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language learners’ inter-language pragmatic forms and functions. The negative pragmatic transfer can result in 
the use of forms and functions in the learners’ second/foreign language (called also inter-language) which might 
be different from those used by the native speakers of the target language. “The negative socio-pragmatic 
transfer, on the other hands, occurs when second language learners assume second language contexts in the same 
way as first language context and reflect their perceptions from a specific situation in first language to second 
language situation” (Kasper, 1992; as cited in Chang, 2008, p. 2). 

Thus, the relationship between pragmatics and the area of SLA makes a new field known as inter-language 
pragmatics (ILP). Kasper (1992, p. 203), defined inter-language pragmatics as “the branch of second language 
research which studies how non-native speakers [...] understand and carry out linguistic action in a target 
language, and how they acquire second language pragmatic knowledge”. Inter-language pragmatics has provided 
a spring board for investigation in recent decades. A majority of the research had been carried out to analyze 
learners in second language settings (Olshtain & Blum-Kalka, 1985; Takahashi & Dufon, 1989; Koike, 1996; 
Hassall, 1997, to provide few examples). Furthermore, different pragmatic components, such as discourse 
markers, interactional routines, implicatures, or speech acts such as compliments, requests, refusals, complaints, 
and apologies have been tackled in ILP research studies (e.g., Eslamirasekh, 1993; Hassall, 2003; Shahrokhi, 
2012; Shahrokhi & Jariah, 2012, to name few studies). 

Research showed that while speech acts themselves are universal, the socio-pragmatic rules or norms governing 
the appropriate representation of any certain speech act differ greatly between cultures and languages (e.g., see 
Matsumura, 2001 on advice; Golato, 2002; Nelson et al., 1996 on compliments; Blum-Kulka, House, & Kasper, 
1989; Cohen & Olshtain, 1993 on requests; DeCapua, 1998; Boxer, 1993 on complaints; Eisenstein & Bodman, 
1993 on expressions of gratitude; Beebe & Takahashi, 1989; Fe'lix-Brasdefer, 2004; Gass & Houck, 1999; 
Kwon, 2004 on refusals). When non-native speakers transfer their mother tongue socio-pragmatic norms into the 
target language, or are merely unaware of the various socio-pragmatic rules, this situation often results in 
cross-cultural misunderstandings and misattribution of intent (e.g., Bardovi-Harlig & Do "rnyei, 1998; DeCapua, 
1998; DeCapua & Wintergerst, 2004; Kasper, 1998; Kotani, 2002; Olshtain & Kulka, 1985; Qin, 2003). 

Furthermore, the speech act theory introduced by Austin (1962) and Searle (1975) prompted many studies in 
inter-language pragmatics. Cross-cultural communication and pragmatic transfer have laid themselves open to 
critical investigation in order to promote cross-cultural understanding in the field of SLA. It also produced some 
information in order to facilitate language instruction and language acquisition. Therefore, language pedagogy 
should improve language learners’ pragmatic competence and awareness in their target language, by 
emphasizing on one of the important pragmatic features, namely speech acts, through adequate pedagogical 
instructions and practices. ILP, which is necessary in both language learning and teaching, is associated with 
non-native speakers’ comprehension and production of pragmatics and how that second language-related 
knowledge is learned. 

The main impetus that motivated the researchers of the current study to conduct the study was to check whether 
Iranian EFL learners’ pragmatics competence develops enough as proficiency level develops to enable them to 
communicative as native English speakers communicate as far as the realization of the speech act of offering 
advice is concerned. Therefore, the current pragmatics study attempted to compare Iranian EFL learners’ 
realization of offering advice speech act with those of native English speakers. Since pragmatic transfer in 
offering advice by Iranian learners of English may bring about breakdowns in their inter-cultural communication, 
the issue needs to be addressed in order to know how Iranian EFL learners’ first language pragmatic competence 
may influence their performance in offering advice in English. The study also examined whether Iranian EFL 
learners’ perception of directness/indirectness in the realization of offering advice develops as a result of 
proficiency development. 

1.2 Research Questions 

Based on the objectives explained above the following research questions were posed to be sought. 

RQ1: To what extent the realization of offering advice speech act is different between Iranian EFL learners (Low, 
mid, and high proficiency levels) and native English speakers in terms of frequency use and type? 

RQ2: To what extent the perception of directness is different between Iranian EFL learners (Low, mid, and high 
proficiency levels) and native English speakers in the realization of offering advice speech act? 

2. Method 

The current cross-cultural research was conducted based on a descriptive design. The study involved both Iranian 
EFL learners and native English speakers. Both qualitative and quantitative data collection and data analysis 
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procedures were employed in the study as explained in the following sections. 

2.1 Participants 

A number of 82 Iranian EFL learners who were both BA and MA students and aged between 22 to 46 were 
selected from Islamic Azad University, Shahreza, Iran. The study used the purposive sampling to select the 
participants. Therefore, the prospective participants were expected to “possess certain key characteristics that are 
related to the purpose of the investigation” (Dornyei, 2007, p. 99). 

They were divided into three groups based on Oxford Placement Test: 19 participants were at low level, 37 
participants at mid-level, and 26 participants at high level English proficiency. 

In addition to Iranian EFL learners, a group of 20 native speakers of English who aged between 19 to 50 with 
different academic backgrounds and professional experiences participated in the study. The native English 
speakers’ consents were obtained by a research assistant who was living in England and was a relative of one of 
the authors. The native English speakers who were studying and living in England participated in the study via 
E-mail. It is worth mentioning that since age was not the concern of this study, there was no age-limit set for the 
participants of the study. 

2.2 Instruments and Data 

First, the Oxford Placement Test (OPT) was administrated to 82 selected Iranian EFL learners to determine their 
English language proficiency levels. Based on the results obtained through the OPT, they were divided into three 
groups according to their proficiency levels: low (19 learners), mid (37 learners) and high (26 learners). Then, a 
Discourse Completion Task (DCT) questionnaire which was adapted from Hinkle’s (1997) was employed to 
collect the data. Participants were given instructions on how to answer the questions. No time constraint was set 
for answering the questions in order for the participants to answer the questions carefully and patiently. In other 
words, the situations were explained and the participants were required to write down their verbal reactions in 
those situations and responded as they utter the statements in real world conversations. The questionnaire 
included 24 situations. The situations were designed based on the situations in Hinkle’s study (1997). In order to 
make the situations more culturally appropriate minor modifications were made in the original situations. 
Therefore, in this study, the researchers consulted a few EFL professors and native English speakers to obtain the 
confirmatory validity of the DCT and to make sure the revised situations were feasible enough in daily lives. 
Based on the feedbacks collected, some situations were further modified in order to provide cultural equivalence. 
The situations led to the elicitation of offering advice from among the participants of the study. The researchers 
were in contact via E-mail with the research assistant who distributed and collected the DCT questionnaire from 
among native English speakers. 

2.3 Data Analysis 

The Cross Cultural Speech Act Realization Project (CCSARP) classification was used to analyze and categorize 
the data collected from among the participants of the study. After its development by Blum-Kulka et al. (1989), 
the CCSARP has been used in many studies and has been reported as a reliable and valid data collection 
instmment (e.g., Lwanga-Lumu, 2002; Wouk, 2006). The CCSARP schematized offering advice strategies in 
three different categories: directness level, internal modification, and external modification. 

One of the concerns of the current research was the evaluation of directness in offering advice strategies as 
realized by the participants of the study. Following Blum-Kulka et al. (1989) three levels of directness for the 
realization of offering advice speech act were selected. The three levels included direct offering advice, 
conventionally indirect offering advice, and non-conventionally indirect offering advice. Based on the scale of 
CCSARP, the directness of advice strategies were identified with regard to the extent a particular advice strategy 
head act was direct or indirect. 

A detailed description of the strategies employed at different levels of directness for offering advice is as 
follows: 

2.3.1 Direct Offering Advice 

This level included the following strategies 

Mood Derivable: in this strategy the mood of the verb signals as a command. For instance, stop smoking because 
smoking is bad for the health; 

Performative: in this strategy the illocutionary force is explicitly named. For example, lam asking you to stop 
smoking because...; 
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Hedging expressions: For instance, I would like to ask you to stop smoking because...'. 

Obligation Statement: An utterance that states the obligation of the hearer to carry out the act. Such as you will 
have to stop smoking because...; 

Want Statement: An utterance that states the speaker’s desire that the hearer carry out the act. For instance, / 
really want you to stop smoking because smoking is really bad for the health. 

2.3.2 Conventionally Indirect Offering 

This level was instantiated through the following strategies: 

Suggestory Formula: An utterance that contains a suggestion to do something, such as How about stopping 
smoking? I heart that smoking is really bad for health, 

Preparatory Condition: An utterance that has a reference to preparatory conditions. For instance, Could you stop 
smoking? 

2.3.3 Non-Conventionally Indirect Offering Advice 
This level consisted of the strategies exemplified below: 

Strong Hint: This type of utterance consists of partial reference to an object or element which is required for 
implementation of the act. For example, you are seriously damaging your lungs and thus reducing your life span 
each time you smoke. 

Mild Hint: An utterance that makes no reference to the advice proper but can be interpreted as advice by context 
for example, be like the pope. (The pope doesn’t smoke.) 

Only the head acts, which were classified based on the nine levels of directness, were regarded for further 
analysis. The statistical analysis was conducted by using SPSS 16.0. The frequency analysis was conducted in 
order to calculate the frequency use and the percentage of offering advice strategies applied by Iranian EFL 
learners and native English speakers. Then, the data were categorized into three main levels of directness, 
namely direct, conventionally indirect, and non-conventional indirect. Furthermore, the frequency use of these 
three main categories of offering advice strategies was determined. In order to check whether the differences in 
the frequency of strategies realized by the participants were statistically significant the Chi square statistical 
procedure was applied. 

3. Findings 

The primary analysis of the data led to the formation of categorization and frequency use of the offering advice 
speech act as realized by both Iranian EFL learners and native English speakers. Table 1 displays the descriptive 
statistics of the findings of data analysis. 


Table 1. Frequency and percentage of offering advice by native English speakers and Iranian EFL learners 


Directness Level 

Strategy 

Native-E 

F (%) 

Low 

F (%) 

Mid 

F (%) 

High 

F (%) 


Mood 

49(12.13) 

182(34.40) 

182(22.72) 

117(18.87) 


Performative 

8 (1.98) 

0(0) 

1 (-13) 

1 (-16) 

Direct 

Hedge 

10 (2.47) 

4 (.76) 

9(1.12) 

16(2.58) 


Obligation 

54(13.37) 

67 (12.67) 

50 (6.24) 

48 (7.74) 


Want 

11 (2.74) 

7 (1.32) 

6 (.75) 

7(1.13) 

Conventionally indirect 

Suggestory 

6 (1.49) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

preparatory 

227 (56.18) 

252 (47.63) 

529 (66.04) 

397(64.03) 

Non-conventionally indirect 

Strong hint 

Mild hint 

35 (8.65) 

4 (.99) 

14 (2.65) 

3 (.57) 

20 (2.5) 

4 (.5) 

22 (3.55) 

12(1.94) 

Total 


404 

529 

801 

620 
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The percentages and the frequencies marked in bold indicate the most frequently-used strategy among the groups. 
As the table illustrates, both native English speakers and EFL learners tended to use conventionally indirect 
strategies. The results obtained showed that Query preparatory was employed most frequently to realize offering 
advice. The analysis of native speakers’ data showed that, out of 404 giving advice speech acts identified in the 
data gathered, 227 offering advice (56.18%) were realized through the Query preparatory strategy. Iranian EFL 
learners at low level of proficiency used 529 strategies among which 252 (47.63) were the Query preparatory of 
conventional indirectness strategies. In mid-level, they used 529 (66.04%) query strategies and in high level, out 
of 620 offering advice speech acts identified, 397 (64.03%) of them were query preparatory. The second most 
frequent strategy was direct strategy among both native English speakers and Iranian EFL learners. The native 
group tended to use obligation statements in 13.37 percent of cases, whereas Iranian EFL learners chose Mood 
strategies as the second most frequent strategy, registering 182 (34.40%) cases for low proficient learners, 182 
(22.72%) cases for the mid proficient learners and 117 (18.87%) instances for the high proficient learners. 

The data indicated that the native speakers resorted to non-conventionally indirect, strong hints strategy, as their 
third preference. The analysis of native speakers’ data showed that out of 404 giving advice speech acts 
identified in the collected data, 35 offering advice (8.65%) were realized through the Strong Hints strategies. The 
Iranian low proficient learners used 14 (2.65%) instance of strong hint, the mid proficient learners used 20 (2.5%) 
cases, and the high proficient learners used 22 (3.55%) cases of strong hints as their third preferred type of 
offering advice. There were few examples of the non-conventionally indirect mild hints offering advice strategies 
identified in data as reported in Table 1. And the least frequent strategies among the participants were 
respectively peformative and suggestory strategies. 

As it was mentioned before, the other objective of this study was to investigate whether language transfer 
occurred while Iranian EFL learners realized offering advice acts. Both Iranian EFL learners (Low, Mid, and 
High English proficiency levels) and English native speakers demonstrated some slight similarities and 
noticeable variations in their offering advice samples. Three strategies of Query Preparatory (56.18%), Mood 
Derivable (12.13%) and obligatory (13.37%) strategies, accounted as the most frequent offers, were produced by 
the native English speakers with. In general, English native speakers showed a tendency for indirect offering 
advice. However, the strategies Mood Derivable (34.40%), Hedge (.76%), Obligation (12.67%), and Want 
(1.32%) as Direct strategies of advice made up together some fifty percent of strategies, nominating direct 
strategies as the most frequently-used strategy used by Iranian lower level proficiency EFL Students. 

The fact that Iranian at lower proficiency levels use direct type of offering advice more than high level 
proficiency learners can be accounted for by the notion of pragmatic transfer. Eslamirasekh (1993) reports that 
direct advice was the common form of offering advice speech act in the Persian language. Therefore, it is 
plausible to claim that the EFL learners in low proficiency group used this strategy more than the other groups as 
a result of pragmatic transfer. The notion of pragmatic transfer also holds true for the fewer use of 
non-conventional indirect strategies by low proficient Iranian EFL learners as compared with the other 
participants. Due to its grammatical complexity, the two non-conventional indirect strategies, namely strong hint 
and mild hint, which were frequently used by native speakers of English could not be automatized in Iranian 
EFL learners’ inter-language at low proficiency level. Therefore, the learners in low proficiency levels resort to 
their first language pragmatic competence and transfer the knowledge in English context. This could lead to 
fewer uses of indirect strategies and more uses of direct advice strategies that are characteristics of native Persian 
speakers, as reported by Eslamirasekh (1993). 

In order to find out whether there is a significant difference between the frequency use of offering advice 
strategies as realized by Iranian EFL learners (Low, Mid, and High English proficiency Levels) and those of 
native English speakers, the Chi-square analysis was applied. Table 2 displays the results. 


Table 2. Chi-square value of offering advice by Iranian EFL learners and native speakers groups 


X 2 

Df 

Sig. 

217.907 

3 

.000 


P < 0.05. 


Based on the result presented in Table 2, there is a significant difference in the frequency use of offering advice 
between Iranian EFL Learners (at different language proficiency levels) and native English speakers. The 
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findings in the table displays that the difference is significant at p < 0.05. 

4. Discussions and Conclusions 

Cross-cultural pragmatic and inter-language research studies have identified evidence that second language 
learners’ pragmatic knowledge significantly affects their comprehension and production of pragmatic utterances 
in a second language (Kasper, 1992; Takahashi, 1996). The participants of the current study at low proficiency 
level transferred some norms of pragma-linguistic knowledge from Persian in the realization of offering advice. 
That is to say, compared to native English speakers who realized the speech acts of offering advice more 
indirectly, Iranian low proficient EFL learners performed their advice more directly. This is in line with Persian 
pragma-linguistic features as Eslamirasekh (1993) reports. In other words, to achieve offering advice goals, the 
low proficient learners in the present study may employ more familiar and easy forms of offering advice, which 
they have experienced in their native language. The higher proficient learners, on the other hand, were found not 
to transfer the Persian offering advice strategies and, therefore, used more indirect strategy types in their 
inter-language giving advice. It can be concluded that, based on the current study, language proficiency is 
positively associated with pragmatic transfer. The higher proficient learners showed greater awareness to the use 
of politeness strategies, namely directness, in offering advice as it was observed among native English speakers 
of the study. 

To sum up, as results indicated the learners’ proficiency levels affected the amount of advice speech acts realized 
by Iranian EFL learners. Moreover, the different percentage of advice strategies between Iranian EFL learners 
and native English speakers might have been because of the process of pragmatic transfer. Furthermore, the 
results revealed that perception of directness in the realization of offering advice speech act at earlier stages of 
EFL learning is influenced by Persian (LI) among Iranian EFL learners, though by the development of 
proficiency they apply more native-like perception of directness. Flowever, the claims made in this study should 
be cautiously generalized since further studies are required in the EFL/ESL context to support the claims. 

5. Implications 

Cross-cultural communication is a must of our age. Therefore, cross-cultural studies in general and speech act 
studies in particular can shed further light on the nature of cross-cultural communication. The results obtained 
through studies like the current study could be of significance and practical uses for nonnative speakers to be 
more aware of the pros and cons of cross-cultural communications; the results highlights the acquisition of 
necessary communicative competence that enables normative speakers to perform a given speech act 
appropriately in a foreign speech community (Flolmes, 1989; Yu, 2011). The results of the study are also 
applicable for foreign language teachers and learners. The former group should know how cross-cultural 
misunderstanding or offence in communication may occur due to lack of proficiency and knowledge of these 
devices. The results of this study also contributed to the growing research on inter-language pragmatics, and 
more specifically on pragmatic development of offering advice on the part of learners in EFL contexts. Given the 
low amount of cross-cultural studies on Iranian EFL learners’ realization of speech acts, this study provided 
inter-language data on offering advice as well as pertinent baseline data from native speakers. More specifically, 
this study provided insights into Iranian language learners’ awareness and performance of offering advice speech 
acts at different English proficiency levels. Language teachers need to integrate cross-cultural differences with 
their instruction syllabus for teaching offering advice speech act. Therefore, it is a prerequisite for the teachers to 
enhance their language learners’ awareness of the differences between the perceptions of offering advice in their 
native culture and the target culture before instructing the advice formulae or expressions. As asserted by Yu 
(2004), besides grammatical language forms, learners need to pay attention to proper language use in order to 
achieve successful communication with the target language native speakers. 
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